The Ancient Worlds of Asia
As for the rich, they can manage,
But woe on the weak and the unwanted.
%
There was poverty even in the best of years and the sigl rich people caused murmurs of discontent:
You sow not, neither 'do you reap;
Whence come, then, the harvests of these three hunt
farms ?
You hunt not; Whence come, then, the game we see hanging in i
courtyards ?
Ah! the truly noble man Would not eat of the bread of idleness!
Creel compares this period of Chinese history with Middle Ages and thinks that the Chinese aristocrats must 1 led a fuller life than our knights and barons. The Chinese i certainly more cultured and had a well-developed and ref love of nature. Their religion had ritual ceremonies perfor by the head of the family himself and this must have be more joyful affair than medieval Christianity which was often austere and celebrated only by the priest. The Chi house had welcoming rooms opening on to flowering gar and, with its light and airy upper floors, it must have more pleasant to live in than the gloomy halls of our med: keeps, lit only by narrow slits, or the dark rooms of the s houses overlooking the narrow streets of our medieval to As in Europe, the aristocrats in China devoted thems frequently to their favourite sports of hunting and armed < bat. Bow-shooting competitions were the Chinese equivi of our tourneys. The Book of Odes describes a feast hel one of these occasions:
When the guests gather on the floor-mats They take their places in an orderly manner On the right and on the left. Bamboo and wooden plates are arranged in rows
208r times and places, the principal theme of these Odes is love. Some of them were popular songs and they have lost nothing of their original freshness through the centuries. Most of them were intended to be sung by women. In this they differ from Western love-poems and are for this
